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heighten Loveliness 
to uphold Morale. 


COSMETIC COUNTERS EVERYWHERE 

MAISON CARLYLE (N.Z.) LTD., COLLEGE HILL, AUCKLAND 
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SIGN OF CONFIDENCE 

As spinners with over a hundred and fifty years' experi¬ 
ence, and manufacturers of the world-famous "Viyella" 
(Registered) and "Clydella" (Registered) fabrics, 
WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LTD., call your at¬ 
tention to their trade mark, the renowned "Day and 
Night Wear" sign— 

This mark is our guarantee, and without it, no product 
sold as "Viyella" or "Clydella" is genuine. Wherever 
you see it, whether on the selvedge of Piece Goods or 
on the tab inside made-up garments—you may place 
the utmost confidence in the perfec¬ 
tion of manufacture and the good- 
wearing and washing qualities of the 
materials or garments concerned. 

HAVE YOU SECURED YOUR "VIYELLA" 

BABY BOOK ? 

Send now for your copy of the delightful Baby Book, 

"How Would You Dress a Baby?" — Send 3d. in 
stamps for postage and packing, with clearly writ¬ 
ten name and address, to H. Pettit, N.Z. Agent, 

William Hollins & Co. Ltd., Box 1440, Wellington 



“VIYELLA” and “CLYDELLA” 

Regd. Regd. 

FOR DAY AND NIGHT WEAR 
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No, nothing gfamorous, nothing 
dramatic about your Beriei to¬ 
day. Silks go into parachutes, 
elastics into rubber tyres, while 
skilful hands which once made 
lovely laces sew battledress and 
service wear, 

-f 

So please don't grumble if you 
can't find a lastex garment— 
can't find the number you've 
always worn. Don't blame your 
store. Don't blame Beriei . . . 
remember, materials hefp to 
fight! And though your Ber- 
lei's just a "plain Jane' 1 now, 
it stiff does its job—and does it 
well—giving you healthful sup¬ 
port and figure beauty too. 
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LADY — What of Your Figure? 


The following Measurement and Weight Charts which 
have been furnished by Miss Marjorie Lockwood (Beauty Cul¬ 
ture), P.O. Box 2089, Auckland, will enable you to compare 
your measurements and weight with those of famous beauties 
and Ideal Figures of to-day. 

Venus de Milo Venus de Scientific 

(Life Size} Medici Fashion Ideal Average 


Height . 5ft. 6ins. 5ft. 7ins. 5ft. Sins. 5ft. Sins. 

Bust . 381 ins. 38 ins. 34 ins. 311 ins. 

Waist . 32 ins. 32 ins. 28 ins. 22 ins. 

Hips .... 41 ins. 42 ins. 36 ins. 33 ins. 

Heck . 14 ins. 131 ins. 13 ins. 11 ins. 


AVERAGE IDEAL 


Height 

4ft. 9ins. 

4ft. 11 ins. 

5ft. lin. 

5ft. 3ins. 

5ft. 5ins 

5ft. 1 

Bins, 

Bust 


281 


291 


301 


32 


33 

34 

Hips 

» ■ 

30 


31 * 


32 


34 


351 

361 

Waist 

19 


20 


21 


22 


23 

24 

Height 



. 5ft. 7ins. 

5ft. 8ins. 

5ft. 9ins. 

5ft 

. 10ins. 

6ft. Oins. 

Bust 




35 


36 


361 


371 

381 


Hips 




361 


371 


38 


39 

40 


Waist 



25 


26 


27 


27} 

281 






TABLE OF AVERAGE 

WEIGHTS 





Height 

Years 15-19 

20 

-24 


25 

.29 

30-34 

35-40 

ft. 

ins. 

st. 

lb. 

st. 

lb. 


st. 

lb. 

st 

. lb. 

st, 

. lb 

4 

11 

7 

12 

8 

1 


8 

4 

8 

7 

8 

10 

5 

0 

8 

0 

8 

3 


8 

6 

8 

9 

8 

12 

5 

1 

8 

2 

8 

5 


8 

8 

8 

11 

9 

0 

5 

2 

8 

5 

8 

8 


8 

10 

8 

13 

9 

3 

5 

3 

8 

8 

8 

11 


8 

13 

9 

2 

9 

6 

5 

4 

8 

11 

9 

0 


9 

3 

9 

6 

9 

10 

5 

5 

9 

0 

9 

3 


9 

6 

9 

10 

10 

0 

5 

6 

9 

4 

9 

7 


9 

10 

10 

0 

10 

4 

5 

7 

9 

8 

9 

11 


10 

0 

10 

4 

10 

8 

5 

8 

912 

10 

1 


10 

4 

10 

8 

10 

12 

5 

9 

10 

1 

10 

5 


10 

8 

10 

12 

11 

2 

5 

10 

10 

5 

10 

9 


10 

12 

11 

1 

11 

5 


Add on 3 lbs. ior every five years after thirty. 
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Be Certain of 

Breast Feeding 

. . . take Lactagol. Regular use of Lactagol will ensure and 
maintain the supply of breast milk throughout the entire feed¬ 
ing period. Lactagol enriches milk lacking in nutritive value, 
greatly assists expectant mothers and is inexpensive to use. 

As proof of the efficiency of Lactagol, read the following 
letter which was received by the manufacturers recently from 
Mrs. U. E. Laing, and which is typical of numerous others 
received by them from time to time. 

593 Ferry Road. 

V/oolston, Christchurch, 

26th November, 1943 , 

Lactagol Ltd. 

Dear Sirs ,— 

My baby daughter was born on 23rd of October, and 
weighed 6 lb. 3os. While she was in the home she dropped to 
Sib. 10 os., and. my milk went, so when she ivas a week old they 
put her on the bottle. When I came home I started taking Lac¬ 
tagol as a tonic. My milk came back and now, after being fully 
bottle-fed for three weeks, baby is entirely breast-fed again. 
Last zveek she put on 6oz., and is very good both in the day¬ 
time and at night. I might ad,d that I have felt a lot better 
in myself sinc.e taking Lactagol — it’s not taking it out of me like 
it did to feed my other little boy. If you wish to use this letter, 
you may. 

Yours faithfully, 

Mrs. U. E. Laing. 

LACTAGOL 

jC 1 L 4 For sample of Lactagol, together with useful book- 
* let for expectant or nursing mothers, write :— 

Lactagol Ltd., Dept. A.D., P.O. Box 977, Wellington 

Sold by all chemists Price: 2/6, 4/9, 8/6 
(Economy Size) 

J E. T. Pearson & Co. Ltd., Mitcham, Surrey, England. 
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How Fear Can Ruin Your Life. 

(By Psycho Analyst) 


* Both mental and physical disorders are usually classified as either organic 

or functional in type. Eliminate the organic forms of mental disorders, where 
structural changes have taken place, and we then have to deal with 
emotion and a hypersensitive Sympathetic Nervous System. There is a vast 
^ difference betwen the Central and the Sympathetic Nervous Systems as far as 

seriousness and outcome are concerned. For example: a true form of in¬ 
sanity is not termed a functional disorder—while an unreasonable FEAR 
OF INSANITY would be. 

FEAR is responsible for a large portion of the functional mental states 
which people drift into. I mean by FEAR, not fear of a physical character, 
but fears which are associated with self. Worry is an active principle of 
FEAR. Worry means crossing your bridges before you get to them. Appre¬ 
hension, over-seriousness, over-anxiety, self-consciousness, introspection, are 
a few of the common forms of fear. 

These unreasonable fears are created in various ways. A shock of some 
kind; the seriousness you attach to an operation; a story you hear which is 
taken too seriously; the suggestion of another which makes a deep impres¬ 
sion on you; financial setbacks; sickness of a loved one—in fact—ANYTHING 
that causes you to turn that fact or suggestion over in your mind to the 
point of your dwelling on it, can in time create a very real HABIT OF FEAR. 
You may have a little pain and you suddenly feel that something is wrong 
in some part of your body—you notice that your heart palpitates faster than 
usual—you see someone have an epileptic convulsion—you witness some 
tragic accident—you read about one who has had some of the little symp¬ 
toms you have been rather conscious of in yourself, doing some tragic thing 
—and FEAR IN AN ACUTE FORM IS THERE BORN. 

Whether you are suffering from Neurasthenia, Psychasthenia, Psychosis, 
Neurosis, Self-Consciousness, or a complete Nervous Breakdown; you may 
be SURE that FEAR is at the back of your disorder. You could, of course, 
have a nervous disorder of true physical origin, but you would not possess 
nervousness, except in a physical sense, unless FEAR were present. It is 
safe to say that at least 90 per cent, of mental and nerve disorders are 
functional in character and the result of over-seriousness and introspection. 

These fears play on the Sympathetic Nervous System until you may 
become so weak and limited that your symptoms seem most alarming to 
you. And this added fear has its reaction on the nervous system and the 
sufferer becomes panicky and most depressed. Each little fear you indulge 
in acts as a tiny shock to this Sympathetic Nervous System, until you later 
find yourself a wreck on the shore of life. 

The nature of your fear depends upon what you become over-serious 
over. Let me enumerate a few of the more common fears so that you may 
be assisted in diagnosing your own case. As a Neurasthenic you might have 
FEAR OF CROWDS, FEAR OF HARMING ANOTHER, FEAR OF SUICIDE. 
FEAR OF INSANITY; HEIGHTS. CLOSED PLACES, ELEVATORS, AUTOMO¬ 
BILES, TRAINS, THAT YOU WILL LOSE CONTROL OF YOURSELF, OF EM¬ 
BARRASSMENT, OF DEATH, OF DISEASE OR GERMS OR DIRT—THAT SOME- 
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flavouring 
that counts 

in 

Cooking” 


Ask your 
Grocer for... 


Hansell's unusual and hard-to-get flavours 
. . . . clove, orange, banana, pineapple, 
cinnamon and many more. Hansell's 
helps butter and sugar rationing, by 
making everything taste more delicious. 



Made by Hansel I Laboratories Ltd., Masterton. 
"The Essence Specialists of New Zealand." 
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THING HAS HAPPENED TO YOUR BRAIN—OF POVERTY, OF LOSING YOUR 
POSITION. OF LOSING YOUR BREATH. You have the feeling of being 
unreal—different—and it frightens you. Little by little you permit these fears 
to limit you more and more until you may become a PRISONER IN YOUR 
OWN HOME. 

Neurasthenia in time is followed by a more acute trouble known as a 
NERVOUS BREAKDOWN, for the Sympathetic Nervous System cannot with¬ 
stand this attack of fear without in time being tremendously weakened. You 
then begin to experience a new group of symptoms of a more physical 
character; such as—a passing-out sensation which frightens you; a sense of 
great weakness at times so that you wonder if your legs will support you 
—a numbness in certain parts of the body—creepy, crawly or twitching sen¬ 
sations—diaestive disturbances, perhaps sleepless nights. With nerve tension 
naturally the circulation is interfered with, functional life less and less 
active, and your vitality and tone materially lowered. 

You have been "trapped" by A HABIT OF FEAR. And these unusual 
and alarming symptoms you experience are ONLY the reaction which is quite 
sure to follow. In other words, you have lost confidence in self, and the 
opposite of confidence is FEAR. 

Your FEARS are imaginary, but not the nerve reactions, for they are 
very real and can be most trying. Do you realize that fear actually 
develops a poison in your body? It is stated that to-day one out of every ten 
persons in the United States has been or is, a victim of a mild or acute form 
of Nervous Breakdown. And yet this trouble is one which is commonly 
little understood. Your family tell you to forget it, your friends perhaps 
laugh behind your back, and think you queer. NO ONE who has not ex¬ 
perienced this vice-like grip of fear can possibly realize what it means. 
You ask, "But how am I to know that my fears are unreasonable?" Well, 
in the first place, you should visit your family physician, which you perhaps 
have already done, and get his opinion. If he states that your fight is 
a mental one, that there is little wrong of a physical nature, YOU MAY BE 
SURE that your fears are unreasonable and due only to YOUR LACK OF 
UNDERSTANDING. The next step is for you to get in touch with one who 
specializes in such troubles, and in selecting such a guide, I strongly recom¬ 
mend that you choose one who has had medical training at the back of him 
so that he will be well qualified to guide you. 

Some people are inclined to believe that something has taken place 
from which they can never fully recover. The answer is, the very fact that 
they have drifted into the state they have, proves that they possess an active, 
"going" type of mind. A dumb-bell never thinks enough to qet himself into 
trouble. 

And. naturally, people wonder whether they can be cured. The reply is, 
another cannot actually cure you, but he can direct YOUR efforts so that 
through a form of mental training, the mind can be restored to a normal state, 
and the nerves again made strong. 

It is your nature that is really at the back of your troubles. If you 
are a victim of any of the mental or nerve states I have described, it is 
very evident that you were born with a sensitive, emotional nature, with a 
tendency toward nervousness. This is a splendid nature and represents REAL 
POWER when you are in command of it; but let it get the upper hand and 
that same force can become quite destructive. Rest assured you possess all 
the requirements necessary to living a normal efficient, happy life, and that 
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TU'V r '* They’re extra 

precious. 


Available only 
as war 
work permits. 



“|“0-DAY the care of your pre¬ 
cious "Air Cell" Blankets 
assumes a new importance. Make 
them last longer by keeping them 
clean. This saves frequent wash¬ 
ing. Don't drop them on the floor 
When you make the beds—shake 
them well and frequently and 
hang them outdoors to freshen on 
sunny days. 

After the war there'll be plenty 
of "Air Cell" Blankets for every¬ 
body. To-day, remember, they're 
extra precious. 



CELL qteM* 


Wholesale Distributors: SARGOOD, SON & EWEN LTD. 
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the reason you have failed to do so, is due to your LACK OF UNDER¬ 
STANDING and the failure to properly use and direct the powers within you. 
There IS a way out of all these mental and nerve problems, and when you 
fully understand yourself, your own powers, and how to use them, and the 
laws underlying life: and then set about putting that new understanding 
to USE, you will find things changing very materially for the better, and 
you can look forward to the day when you will be MENTALLY FREE. 

* * , * * * 

Ways to Make Money with Your 

Needle. 


Needlework, in its various forms, offers a far wider field for spare time 
work than any form of endeavour. It can safely be said that hund¬ 
reds of women are adequately qualified to earn money in this way. 

The first step to consider is this: What can you make that will sell pro¬ 
fitably? There may be something which you can make easily and with a 
good deal of enthusiasm and enjoyment, but unless you can do so at a 
profit you will have gained nothing from your labours. You must always 
take into consideration the cost of material, the time taken and saleability. 
Convinced that there is a market for any particular article proceed in the 
following ways to let people know that you are ready to render them service. 

1. Show your finished articles to your friends, neighbours, relatives, and 
ask them to recommend you to their friends who will again recommend you 
to their friends if they are pleased. 

2. Advertise regularly in any paper that circulates in your district. 

3. Have some cards or circulars printed with your name, address and 
telephone, if you have one, stating what you are prepared to do. Post 
these under halfpenny stamp to prospective customers In your district. 

4. Leave samples of your work in dress shops and at shops which 
specialise in gifts, giving them a percentage on all orders they may take 
on your behalf. 

5. Obtain names of possible customers from all your friends and 
acquaintances—most people are willing to help women who are trying to 
add to the family income. 

6. Call up women on the telephone and tell them what you can do. 

CHILDREN'S FROCKS 

If you can make attractive children's clothes you should be able to 
get a good deal of work. Make up two or three frocks, put one or two in 
a suitable shop in your neighbourhood and call on mothers of children. 
You will soon find that mothers will recommend you to other mothers. You 
might also be able to get addresses of mothers from the headmaster of the 
school. There should be a good market during the few weeks preceding 
the opening of schools. Some mothers will be grateful to you for assisting 
them in the problem of getting their children outfitted for school. If your 
prices are reasonable, they will prefer to buy from you and save them, 
selves the trouble of buying at shops. 
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"CHEMICO" FOR CLEANLINESS 


One of the most important things in the kit¬ 
chen, as well as all parts of the home, is perfect 
cleanliness. Milk containers and cooking uten¬ 
sils are very subject to taint if not thoroughly 
cleansed. Thousands of housekeepers in New 
Zealand have testified to the wonderful quali¬ 
ties of "CHEMICO” Household Cleanser. 

• 

It will eradicate taint of all kinds, and leave 
the metal without any odour, and is especially 
suited for cleaning baths and basins, in fact 
everything in the home. For carpets and deli¬ 
cate fabrics it will remove stains without 
damage, as it contains no caustics or other de¬ 
stroying chemicals. It leaves the skin soft; in 
fact, many use it as a hand soap when working 
in grease. 

No cleanser has had such a wonderful recep¬ 
tion on the markets of the Dominion, where over 
three hundred thousand tins are sold, and 
the demand in England is on the same lines. 
"CHEMICO" has been tested and approved by 
the Good Housekeeping Institute approval num¬ 


ber 3007. 
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MAKING BABY CLOTHES 

This is a good market because It is not only mothers who buy but also 
grandparents, aunts and friends who like to give something to the new baby. 
In this work, aim for daintiness and sell at a cost which is less than cus- 
£ tomers will have to pay at shops. 

The best way to sell baby clothes is to display them in a shop with a 
card inviting orders which can be taken through the shop and a different 
garment should be shown each week or two. Sometimes a millinery shop 
» will show such articles and charge a commission on direct or indirect sales. 

You can also follow the birth notices published in the daily papers and call 
on mothers three or four months afterwards. Shops which specialise in baby 
wear may also be willing to take orders. 

A MENDING SERVICE 

There are a good many bachelors and others, including women, who 
will take advantage of a "mending service." A small advertisement in a 
paper that circulates in your district stating that you can turn shirt cuffs, 
put new collar bands on shirts, darn socks and patch clothes, besides all 
kinds of mending (according to your capabilities), should bring good results. 
If your local laundry does not have its own mending service it may be will¬ 
ing to distribute circulars for you in its laundry parcels or may employ you 
to do some of its mending. Busy mothers, at times, could also take advant¬ 
age of your mending service. 

INITIALLING AND MONOGRAMING 

If your sewing abilities tend toward the artistic you can find creative 
work in helping to make the bride's trousseau distinctive and beautiful by 
monogramming every piece. Whenever you hear of an engagement announc- 
ment consider the prospective bride as a potential customer. Show her some 
samples of your initialling and monogramming, and she will most likely 
engage you to do such work. 

CHARACTER DOLLS 

Children love dolls that are completely dressed. Purchase some inex¬ 
pensive dolls and then make up costumes of the various nations. The 
uniqueness of these dolls lies in their costumes. At Christmas time you will 
find many mothers who will want to buy these dolls. Toy. stationery and 
•department stores will probably order such dolls. 

CUTTING AND FITTING SHOES 

There are numerous women who can do their own sewing, but are com¬ 
pletely lost when it comes ta cutting and fitting their own dresses. You should 
offer this kind of service in addition to your regular dressmaking work to 
those women who can do their own sewing. You can do this work at your 
own home getting the customer to bring her own material with her or you 
can call on the customer and do the cutting and fitting at her house.* Many 
girls who live at boarding houses or at the Y.W.C.A. who, for reasons of 
economy, must do their own sewing, will prove steady customers once you 
“have acquainted them with your service. If there is a shop in your district 
that sells patterns and dress materials, ask the owner to suggest your name 
to her customers if they show any hesitance about being able to cut from 

patterns. 
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11 delicious Soup varieties—tomato,, 
lentil, pea, celery, mulligatawny, 
green pea, mock turtle, vegetable, 
kidney, onion and oxtail. And 
what a difference they make to a 
meal. So nourishing, so tasty! A 
packet helps out your meat ration 
—quickly makes enough soup for 
eight people. Improves stews and 
gravy too. Always have a supply 
handy. 


There s 




^IJKJ^HIKJF I FI I ICC. The ex ^ r a- r ich fruity flavours blend so deliciously 
JCLLICi, Watch your whole family go for these desserts, 
with custard, bananas, tinned fruit, etc. Try them all—Lime . . Strawberry . . 
Pineapple . . . Lemon . . . Cherry , . . Raspberry. . . 


SUNSHINE CUSTARD POWDER: 


Children love it . . . any 
time. You'll be amazed how 
quickly and easily it is made. And what a tempting appeal it gives to puddings, 
sweets and special treats. Or serve it by itself—hot and creamy straight from 
the jug. Try Vanilla, Lemon. Raspberry, Almond, Standard. 


FAIRY BAKING POWDER: 

with—gives finer flavour and texture . . . 
anything you want to bake, all the time. 


Never lets you down, or your cakes 
or scones either. A real joy to bake 
has better-keeping quality. Use it for 


SUNSHINE PEPPER AND SPICES: 

with a jaded appetite, or who is fussy about his food. Good, wholesome culinary 
standbys of the same high quality as all other SUNSHINE products. 


Put “SUNSHINE” in YOUR Menus! 


W. F. TUCKER <& CO., Khyber Pass, Auckland, 
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REJUVENATING DRESSES 

This -work should prove exceptionally profitable in these days when 
materials are so hard to get. Most dresses are discarded and seldom worn 
out. If you have a genius for remodelling old dresses- into stunning new 
creations, you have the opportunity of a lifetime to cash in on your ability. 
Keep up with the styles by buying style magazines and you will find plenty 
of suggestions that will help you in pleasing your customers. Let it be 
known to as many people as you can reach, either by an advertisement or 
otherwise, that you will remodel old dresses and you will have more work 
than one person can do. 

SPECIALIZE IN BIBS 

Where there are babies there must be bibs, and if a woman can make up 
something in a bib that is different and practical she should sell them easily. 
Most bibs are not big enough to be of sufficient practical use. Often in 
feeding, the baby will drop food on to the bottom part of the dress and soil 
it to such an extent that a bib could have been dispensed with entirely. 

The ideal bib, and one that should appeal to all mothers, is a bib that 
is as long as the baby itself, with a slit in the centre large enough to be 
be slipped over the baby's head. It should be as long in the front as in the 
back. When it gets soiled on one side it can be turned round. The best 
material to use is oilcloth decorated with nursery figures. Some women 
might prefer the usual washable material, such as cretonne, gingham or 
lough towelling. 

* * * * * 

What Do You Know About Milk? 


RICH IN VITAMINS —"A land flowing with milk and honey/' What 
mental pictures of health and prosperity are conjured by this lyrical line. 
So apt the ancient symbolism, since milk, as modern research has proved, 
contains every quality necessary in a balanced diet A table, compiled 
from reports of the American Medical Association Research Institute, reveals 
-that milk is rich in vitamins A, B, C, and D, while spinach, one of the most 
beneficial of vegetables, is lacking in D, the vitamin most useful in keeping 
us free of the common cold. Milk is thus a complete and well-balanced diet 
in itself, 

PROVIDES WARMTH AND ENERGY ,—Milk has sugar and fat to aive the 
human body warmth and energy, to provide those fuels which we burn 
In greater or lesser degree with every movement. It has mineral salts which 
build bone and have a tonic effect upon the living tissues. It is rich in lime, 
essential for our teeth. Albumen, a precious protein, abounds in milk. This 
makes brawn and sinew* Of all the varying kinds of protein found in 
iood the best is In milk* 

MILK EASILY DIGESTED.—Sugar, mineral sails, fat and protein, all 
necessary in a well-balanced diet, are all contained in milk, together with 
the fouT necessary vitamins. Since the body requires a daily supply of 
-vitamins, being unable to store them, milk becomes a daily necessity. This 
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FOR REAL HARD WEAR! 
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is hard scientific fact, which can no more be disputed than the multiplication 
table. Commonsense dictates that, realising the pre-eminent food value of 
milk, we should use more of it. When it is so cheap, so easily procurable, 
and so conveniently consumed without special preparation, it is folly to ignore 
the value of this life-giving food. It tastes good, is easily digested, and is 
rapidly transformed into bodily and mental energy. Milk nourishes every 
part of our bodies, making bone, blood and brawn. 

NO SUBSTITUTE FOR MILK— Resolve now, not only to drink more milk 
yourself, but to give each member of your household all the milk required 
for health. Use milk more freely in cooking. Suggest a glass of milk in¬ 
stead of the too-frequent cup of tea. There is no substitute for milk, from 
the health viewpoint. Growing children especially require a generous allow¬ 
ance—experts say a quart per day. Encourage your children to drink a lot 
of milk. You will be rewarded with big dividends in health. Remembering 
the lime-demands of the child whose teeth are growing you will be prompted 
to give milk generously. Adults, too, benefit by the intake of the lime in 
milk, because the bone structure of the human body is always wearing away 
under the stress and strain of normal activity. The phosphate of lime con¬ 
tained in milk helps materially in safeguarding the child from rickets. 

MILK SHOULD BE TAKEN SLOWLY.—A food rather than a beverage- 
many foods in one!—milk should be treated with the respect a good thing 
deserves. Don't gulp it down as you would a lemon drink when you are 
thirsty. Take small sips. Roll it about the mouth. Savour and enjoy it 
as it goes down. In a word, milk should be EATEN, not swallowed-quickly. 
Try to teach this to your children. Think how slowly Nature furnishes milk to 
the suckling. It takes a baby twenty minutes to get a few ounces of milk 
from the mother's breast. If milk is consumed slowly it is unlikely that 
hard and less digestible curds will form in the stomach. 

CARE OF MILK ESSENTIAL. —Take care of this precious food which is 
milk. If you can, bring it inside as soon as it is delivered. If that is im¬ 
possible then ensure that it reaches your family table uncontaminated by. 
animals or dirt. At small expense you can provide a box, with a sliding 
door, where the milkman can conveniently leave your milk in safety. Recep¬ 
tacles used for milk should be kept scrupulously clean, and should be 
reserved exclusively for milk. Wash them thoroughly, first in cold water, 
and then scald. When milk is bottled, never replace the cardboard stopper. 
Use instead in inverted tumbler or small glass. Never take a milk bottle into 
a sick room. Don't allow the milk bottle or jug to stand around in the 
kitchen among scraps, unwashed dishes and plates of food. Put your 
milk away in the coolest part of the safe, or in the refrigerator, if you have 
one. Milk is susceptible to tainting. It will quickly take on the odours and 
flavours of tobacco, onions, fish or fruit if placed in proximity to them. Milk 
in its purest form has only its own characteristic odour. 

GOOD AND BAD MILK. —There are only two kinds of milk—good and 
bad. Clean milk, properly protected and kept cold, shows little change 
in three, five or even ten days. Dust-contaminated milk spoils much more 
quickly. If not properly cared for, milk may become laden with bacteria, 
and, more especially to a young child, may become harmful, whereas in its 
pure form it is very healthful and harmless. Fortunately science has given us 
an easy, cheap and reliable method of preventing milk dangers. This method 
is pasteurisation. 
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WAR-TIME BAKING POWDERS 

BETTER THAN PRE-WAR 


When war interrupted the supply of Cream of Tartar we 
thought at first it was a major calamity. We knew our Bak¬ 
ing Powders were based on this acid, and good housewives 
were concerned. Events have proved, of course, that the 
passing of Cream of Tartar has actually been a benefit, for it 
introduced us to that material called Food Phosphates. We 
learned then that American and British Baking Powders had 
been based on Food Phosphates for years. We learned, too, 
that Food Phosphates superseded Cream of Tartar as a rising 
agent, and that in addition, it put a valuable health element 
into our diet. And being very British in our outlook we decided 
to wait and see. 

The introduction of Food Phosphate Baking Powders here 
was full of incident, and disappointment as all great changes 
are. There were plenty of headaches on the manufacturing 
side. It had to be decided how this new material was to be 
treated; how it worked in New Zealand's climate, and in com¬ 
bination with our flours and available ingredients; there wasn't 
time to do exhaustive laboratory tests on the trial and error 
method because the women of New Zealand wanted Baking 
Powder—quick ! 

And then there was the job of changing the feminine 
mind. A woman reserves that right to herself, and she hates 
having it forced on her even by a World War. So there were 
plenty of cooks who just weren't going to like these new Baking 
Powders anyhow; and plenty more who blamed the Baking 
Powders for faults which rightly should have been blamed 
on egg shortages, lack of cream, butter rationing, etc. And 
there were plenty who had legitimate complaints. 

But the experimenting went on. Imperial Chemical Indus¬ 
tries got their scientific people on to the job, and very soon 
women were saying that these Phosphate Baking Powders 
weren t so bad after all. The next thing we heard was that 
the big guns in the cooking field were getting enthusiastic 
about Phosphate Baking Powders. They were impartially and 
exhaustively tested by our leading Home Science experts and 
Cooking Demonstrators; women attached to Gas Companies, 
Power Boards. Universities, and they found them good. They 
tested them on everything from sponges to scones; they used 
them in over-large quantities, trying to find fault, as is the 
of th© scientific r©s©drch©r th© world ov©r. Th© r©sult 
was cr crop of enthusiastic reports which indicated that Phos¬ 
phate Baking Powders had arrived on the march of scientific 
progress and were here to stay. 
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So now that it's definite we'll be using Phosphate Baking 
Powders from here onwards, we might as well know how to use 
them for best results, and we might as well get an understand¬ 
ing of their very real and very important advantages. While, 
generally speaking, you should use Phosphate Baking Powders 
in much the same way as the old type powders, we advise you 
to be a little more careful of your measuring. With Cream of 
Tartar Bakmg Powder a little extra made no difference, but as 
Food Phosphate is more potent, you'll be best rewarded if you 
stick to the quantities recommended. 

Now for the advantages, which are legion. Food Phos¬ 
phate has a definite action on the gluten in flour. Don't worry 
about that because all it means is that your baking will have 
a more even texture. Next, laboratory experiments have estab¬ 
lished that Phosphate Baking Powders aerate more evenly and 
more thoroughly, and so you are spared the humiliation of 
finding minor bomb craters in the Queen Cake you thought 
you'd enter in the local flower show. 

Another very real advantage of Phosphate Baking Powders 
is that they start working in the oven and not before. In the 
old days, you'll remember times when you had a batch of 
scones all ready for the oven and you were called away. 
When you finally got those scones in the oven, they failed. 
Perhaps you didn't even discover the reason. Here it is. Cream 
of Tartar starts working when it contacts moisture. Food 
Phosphate on the other hand, works only when heat is applied. 
Comforting to know, isn't it? But if you leave a sponge for 
say half-an-hour—give it a gentle stir before popping into the 
oven—scones on the other hand need no further working. 

The Health Advantage 

We've given a heading to this paragraph because it's a 
very important one. The old-fashioned Baking Powders added 
no nutritional value to diet—in fact, to the contrary. The Phos¬ 
phate Baking Powders supply Phosphates—an element that's 
very important in building bone, teeth, and maintaining good 
nerves and bodily tone. To-day. it's agreed by scientists that 
most New Zealand soils, and as a result, many New Zealand- 
grown foods, are deficient in Phosphates. It is even suggested 
that our notoriously poor teeth would be better if we had more 
Phosphate. So that's the final overplus reason why Phosphate 
Baking Powders are here to stay. They not only supersede the 
pre-war powders on the score of cooking efficiency, economy 
and convenience—they bring a new nutritional value to all 
dishes in which you use them. By the way, all reputable 
brands of Baking Powders sold in New Zealand to-day are 
Phosphate Baking Powder. 

Science again marches on ! 
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Make It Y ourself! 


Most oi us are reducing our pre-war dress money drastically. Yet to- 
keep our sell-respect and cheer a tired soldier on his all-too-brief leave, we 
must make the best of ourselves. One sure way to stretch a meagre dress 
allowance is to make one's own frocks. Dressmaking is really quite simple. 
Patterns have improved enormously in the last few years in wealth of instruc¬ 
tion and simplicity of design. Follow the rules given below, take time, have 
patience, and from the first success will be certain. 

1. Select a simple pattern with few pieces for your first effort. 

2. When buying the material be guided by the advice on the pattern 
envelope as to type and quantity. Later you may be able to do with less 
material than is recommended, but that comes with experience in cutting out. 
If the designer says a thin clinging material, the dress won't be a success 
if you use a thick, stiff one! While you have the material with you, buy 
also all necessary accessories—belt, buttons, sewing silk, fastenings. 

3. Take infinite care to match or contrast accessories, whichever you 
decide. When ip doubt about a match, remember belts can be made of the 
material, and bone buttons dyed to exact shades very cheaply, or wooden 
moulds covered with the material. 

4. When ready to begin work, collect material, pattern, accessories, 
cottons, trimmings, etc,, together in a large cardboard box, and add: one 
pair large sharp scissors, or dressmaking shears: a box of good rustless pins* 
needles and measuring tape; tailor's chalk. 

Keep these in one place until the job is done. 

5. Before cutting out, read instructions on the pattern most carefully, 
twice. Then open out the pieces and try them against you. Check particu¬ 
larly length from shoulder to waist, round hips and sleeve and skirt length. 

6. Iron the pieces to make them lie flatter and press the material, too, 
if it is creased. From now on, you will need to have the ironing board at 
your elbow if you wish your work to look professional at the end. 

7. Spread the material out. If you have no large table available, the 
floor makes a good substitute, covered with sheets of paper first! Pin on the 
pattern exactly as instructed, large pieces first. See that centre skirt panels 
and centre back are against fold of material, also that the centre of cuffs, 
collars and belts are on the straight of the material, that is, parallel with the 
warp or the weft (the selvedge edge is the warp thread). Cut with long" 
firm strokes, keeping the scissors low against the table or floor. On most 
patterns, seams are allowed, but if not, give iin. on side and underarm seams 
and -tin, elsewhere. 

8. Mark every notch in pattern on the material. You can use tailor's 
chalk for this on dark smooth materials, or tack a cross where the V's come. 
On a few very firm materials, which do not fray, it is safe to cut a tiny 
notch, but be careful to make it very small and shallow, or you will weaken 
your seam at that point when you come to sew it. 

Guard against twin sleeves or knicker legs! Cutting them out double is 
the safest way to avoid this. If you are cutting in single material, make 
duplicates in paper of the pattern parts. Mark them "left" and "right” 1 
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clearly. Cut out the right in material. Take the cutout piece, turn it over 
an place it on the material so that it matches in pattern or "grain," i e goes 
he same way oi the s.uil. Place your "lei." paper pattern ou top oi baft 
thicknesses (the material and the first sleeve) and cut it out. Only i/this way 
can you be certain oi getting both exactly alike* 

9. (( Tack up the garment lengthwise, flat on the table if possible. Only 
when easing m sleeves or collar-bands should you tack in the hand. A 

nl 0rS B™ f o l r Tf- taCked aarmen ‘ 13 half - ade - • •*' Amateurs kindly 
, * B f ° r ® the ilrst lttin 5 y° u should only tack side and shoulder seams 
and one sleeve only. The waist should be pinned together, and if you really 

want to be absolutely right you should cut out collars and cubs first il 
muslin for this trying on, 

10. A friend is a great help when trying on! If you are alone stand in 
front of a long mirror and pin in any alterations carefully. If armholes are 

1 ij 11 ^ j W£ ! y ° tr * Be under arms - If the dress is to have padded 
shoulders, don t forget to slip in the pads before fitting the bodice. If the 

neck does not fit snugly, take in the shoulder seam slightly. 

If the skirt is separate from the bodice, pin the petersham belt round 
you first, having marked centre and side opposite to placket hole with pins 
Mark centre front and centre back of skirt and pin to it, then pin at 
intervals all round. Seams should hang straight down, and skirt should not 
poke away from you anywhere. 

11. Put dress together. All seams should be machined, though until 
after the second fitting the sleeves should still be only tacked in. For average 

weight materials you make a French, or double seam, sewing first on right 
side, then wrong. v 

Thick materials are sewn once only, and the raw edges bound or over¬ 
sewn. When setting in the sleeve, ease it into the armhole. Keep the full- 
ness on top of the shoulder, slightly more in front than behind the shoulder 
seam. Notches must be matched especially carefully when making up and 
setting in the sleeves, 

12* Second fitting, just to make sure! 


Expert Hints 

Stretch collar slightly on to neckband for perfect fitting. 

To measure a flared skirt evenly, chalk the table-corner. Stand on a low 
stool and turn yourself round against the chalk mark. This will make a line 
a few inches above where your skirt edge will be. Take the frock off. Mark, 
with pins, another circle equidistant below the chalk line, at whatever length 
you wish the skirt to be. 

When binding with cross-way pieces in thin material fold in two and 
press all down the middle. Machine raw edge to material first, then sewing 
down the other folded side will be child's play. 

Pressing.—Iron chiffon and net between tissue paper. When steaming 
velvet, hold it about an inch away from an upturned iron with a damp cloth 
over it. 

Buy the buttons before cutting the buttonholes! 

When machining very thin stuff, sew through a strip of paper and tear 
at away afterwards. 

Don't be afraid of unpicking. The best people do it. 
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Care of the Hair. 


HINTS ON SHAMPOOING 

Continual wetting and soaping of the head drain the scalp of natural 
oil and leave it dry, but if the hair is to have a lovely, fresh-smelling beauty 
it must be regularly cleansed with wet shampoos and with dry ones in the 
rare cases where water is harmful. 


Moderately strong wavy hair need not be washed more than once in 
ten days. The lank, greasy kind of hair passing through the stage of greyness 
or the steel-grey, dandruffed or otherwise infected hair lose their freshness 
quickly and must have weekly or bi-weekly shampoos. Cleanliness of the 
scalp is an essential in the hygiene of the entire body, for under its thick, 
protective coat of hair the skin- is constantly throwing off acid excretions' 
dead cuticle and an accumulation of oil which becomes dirty as it lies in the 
hair. Brushing with sterilized brushes is an effective, cleansing process, 
and if it can be done with calculated pressure all over the head the oil will be 
dispersed and the circulation of the scalp healthily stimulated. 

The prepared and packet shampoos cleanse the scalp and hair effectively. 
After shampooing, the hair should be rinsed thoroughly with hot water 
and lemon juice or with toilet vinegar, and as soon as it is dry, given some 
minutes of brushing and massage. Each day during the interval of washing 
the hair it needs brushing, ventilating and some massage, and if there is 
the slightest doubt about perspiration odour, the scalp should be rubbed as 
a temporary measure with swabs of wool dipped in alcohol. The shampoo 
brings more loveliness if the hair is first brushed, shaken and aired. For 
washing one's own hair a plentiful supply of hot, soft water is necessary 
with the shampoo, final rinses, warm towels and clean brushes. 

After the hair is wet, a small, stiff brush should be used for "scrubbing"' 
the lather into the roots, the hair being divided in partings from the poll, like 
the spokes of a wheel. Lightly scrub the whole head before the first rinse 
and with the second application of the shampoo the fingers must be used to 
press and loosen the scalp. They work from the hair line to the centre, 
giving more pressure at the sides and back of the head to stimulate an 
important group of glands. 

* 

Following the second rinse with water the fingers should rotate the scalp 
very firmly to move it on the skull and help to relieve the tension which so 
often causes thin heads of hair, baldness and scalp troubles. At the final 
rinsing with cooler water, and its addition of toilet vinegar or lemon juice 
the friction is continued until the scalp vibrates. A linen towel without pile is 
preferable for drying the hair. It should be made warm and used vigor¬ 
ously. Brushing and combing should not begin until the hair is dry. 
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CONCERNING HAIR BRUSHES 

The hair brush is a most important aid to hair beauty. The action of 
the bristles on the scalp not only removes dust and dead cuticle, but 
stimulates the supply of oil from the glands. This does not mean that those 
with greasy hair should avoid the hair brush, for though the glands may 
release an excessive degree of oil at first, the improvement in the health of 
the stimulating glands will lead to the proper regulation and adjustment 
of the supply of oil to the hair. Vigorous and regular brushing also removes 
dead hairs that give a general effect of dullness to the hair. For the hair¬ 
brush to have its maximum effect it must be clean. The degree of stiffness of 
the bristles which should be set fairly wide apart depends on the sensitive¬ 
ness of the scalp, but the bristles should tend to be stiff rather than soft. 

If dandruff or other scalp ailment is present, sterilise the brushes after 
they have been washed, by dipping them in a solution of formalin, one tea¬ 
spoonful to a pint of water. This will not harm the bristles. Or rinse the 
brush in warm water in which a teaspoonful of household ammonia has been 
dissolved. When possible, dry the brush out of doors. Place the wet 
brush with the bristle facing downwards to prevent the water being retained. 

In these days of the permanent wave few women brush their hair 
enough nor do they massage their scalps as much as they should. The scalp 
should be given a quick, vigorous massage each morning before dressing. 
Be sure to do this. Instead of disarranging your wave your scalp and hair 
will soon become so much alive that the wave will stay in place. If you 
could realise what it means to your hair you would brush it with a good 
stiff brush 100 times every night. If you have neither the time nor the pati¬ 
ence to brush your hair 100 times every day you will be surprised at what 
just one night each week of this amount of brushing will do for your 
hair. If you are doing this only once a week this should be the night before 
you have an olive oil treatment. 

Whether your hair is normal, dry or oily at least once each week you 
should give it a hot olive oil treatment, especially if you have a permanent 
wave. The hot .olive oil treatment should be taken at night before retiring, 
the day before you shampoo your hair. Set a definite day each week for 
your shampoo and the night before literally saturate the hair and the scalp 
with warm, pure olive oil. Allow the oil to remain on your hair all night, and 
to protect the pillow take two old silk hose that have runs in them, cut them 
down the side and sew them together, then tie them round your hair. They 
will stretch so as to form a tight fitting cap, but will not cause any discomfort 
while sleeping. 

Our hair reflects what we eat in the same way as our skin. It is 
composed of certain chemicals and it is within our power to starve or nour¬ 
ish our hair by the foods we eat. It has been demonstrated by scientific 
experiments that iodine is vitally necessary for healthy hair because iodine 
feeds the thyroid gland and the thyroid, in return, manufactures a secretion, 
which is absolutely necessary for hair health. Unfortunately, there are not 
many iodine foods, the chief source of supply coming from the ocean—from 
fish. Oysters, lobsters, cod liver oil, harbour a fair amount of iodine, while 
pineapple, artichokes and garlic possess iodine to a lesser extent. In all hair 
difficulties iodine foods should be used liberally. 
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Treat Yourself to Beauty. 


) 


The clear, hard light of spring shows up every imperfection of the skin 
like a magnifying glass. It needs spring-cleaning and brightening up just 
as much as anything else that has gone through the hard winter months. 
Here is a simple method that will very quickly give your skin a glow and 
clear up any imperfections. The main part is done before going to bed. 

Apply a thin cleansing cream at the base of the throat and work to the 
chinline, covering the neck. Then from the chin spread the cream upwards 
and outwards to cover the face. Work it in with quick, light strokes. Now, 
with a piece of cellulose wadding in each hand, begin at the base of the 
throat and wipe the cream off, following the same upward and outward 
movement. When you have removed the cream thoroughly, wash your face 
and neck with warm water and Castile soap. Work up a really good 
lather, and then rinse thoroughly. Proper rinsing is the secret of the fine 
pores and a clear skin. Start with tepid water and gradually change to cold. 
Dry carefully and gently and your skin will be pink and glowing. This is 
more important than you realise, for by stimulating the circulation, the vital 
nourishment supplied by the bloodstream can be brought to the skin. 

Your lubricating cream goes on now. You need only very little and it 
should always be well worked in, with those upward and outward move¬ 
ments. If the supply of skin-food that you are able to get does not last 
until the next lot is due, try using a little zinc and castor oil ointment 
» thinned out with a little extra castor oil every other night. The zinc and 

castor oil ointment is used for babies and is very soothing and very pure 
although it has no glamorous perfume. If you manipulate your cream well, 
and have used it as sparingly as you should, after a few minutes there 
will be no greasiness, but just a soft sheen to your skin. You can put 
just a little extra film around your eyes and that is all you need to do for 
the night care of eight skins out of ten. Now we'll tackle the other two 

EXTRA-DRY SKIN: 

The very dry skin is the result of many things. A too strenuous reduc¬ 
ing diet, illness, poor circulation, bad nerves, a shock that causes run-down 
physical condition. Any of these will cause a weakness of the sebaceous 
glands, making it difficult for them to secrete enough oil to lubricate the skin. 
In spite of this lack of oil, you should still wash as described, because it 
ts a treatment that is very helpful in coaxing the glands into action. The 
skin will feel tight, and much drier, for the first week, but at the end of 
that time it will feel and look like a new skin, provided that you always 
cleanse with cream before washing and never fail to lubricate the outer 
skin with a skin-food afterwards. 

Another important point, especially for dry skin, is that this is a before¬ 
bed treatment and not one to be followed in the morning before going out. 
In the morning, the finest cleansing and lubricating treatment is a little 
cleansing milk wiped over the face on a pad of cottonwool. 
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THE OILY SKIN: 

Use the soap and water wash both night and morning for this trouble, and 
after carefully drying, pat an astringent made of equal parts of witch hazel 
and rose-water on the oily areas. At night use skin-food wherever the skin is- 
not oily—round the eyes, the cheeks, the forehead and always the throat. 
Watch that your elimination is regular, and zip up your circulation with plenty 
of exercise and fresh air. Cut out fried foods, and drink plenty of water 
between meals. 

Once a week this type of skin, and the sallow skin, can be tremendously 
improved by a thorough, gentle scrubbing with soap. This must be done 
before bed, and an old, but firm toothbrush used. Scrub until the skin tingles 
pleasantly, then rinse and rinse. 

Until you have tried it you have no idea of the transformation this 
simple, stimulating treatment brings. The skin looks much lighter and firmer 
and it makes those tiny bumps that sometimes appear on the skin, often under 
the eyes, quite disappear, in time. 

A GOOD MASK: 

For all types of skin a mask given once every three weeks at this time 
of year is a good thing. A very good one may be made with two table¬ 
spoonfuls of cooked oatmeal, and two tablespoonfuls of rose-water ami 
enough milk powder to make a thin paste. After you have cleansed your 
face with cream, followed by soap and water, spread this mask on. Lie 
down on your bed with no pillow under your head, but put two under your 
buttocks and rest your feet on the head or footboard. Lying in this position 
will send the blood up to the face while the mask is drying. You will feel 
more refreshed if you put a pad of cottonwool soaked in cold water over each 
eye and really try to sleep for twenty minutes. Wipe off the mask gently with 
warm water, then pat on rose-water and witch hazel. 

By now you will have realised that the whole secret of a qood com- 
plexion is—stimulation, proper cleansing and sufficient lubrication. At 
night, cleanse, tone and lubricate. In the morning, cleanse, tone and protect. 
So will you remember? 


***** 

How Can You Be More Attractive ? 

(By a Beaufy Specialist/ 

If YOU want to be more attractive—-and who doesn't?—think about your¬ 
self carefully, and see if you would be more charming by adopting some of 
these suggestions. 

BY GETTING TWO HOURS MORE SLEEP EVERY NIGHT —for one thing. 
Don't look with reluctance at those crows' feet and lines and think: "Well, 
a week of early nights will banish those any time I like"—they won't. 
Those lines are there to stay, and an odd week here or there won't dispel 
them. But going to bed regularly one hour earlier than you have will, 
in a few months, take ten years off your eyes. 
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BY SMILING WHENEVER YOU CAN— instead of frowning grimly over 
problems, or looking sad over your troubles. Get yourself a permanent 
smile—be deliberate about setting your face in upward lines while you think, 
or walk, or sit in a bus. Never mind if people smile back—all the better. 
It is cheering to see people looking happy, howver they may feel inside 
themselves. And it will keep your face looking • younger, too. 

BY NEVER TELLING PEOPLE HOW YOU FEEI^unless you feel on top 
of the world. No ones cares, really, why you are ill, or why you think you 
are ill, or why you are unhappy—but anyone who likes you will be that little 
bit more depressed after meeting you, unless you are healthy and happy. 
Don’t be over-cheerful, that is just as boring, but if you must say you are 
feeling ill, say it in a cheerful tone as though you weren't going to make a 
fuss and it would be over soon. That way it will. No one wants to hear 
a dreary moan about yourself. We are too eager to moan. 

BY BEING CLEAN —I am almost ashamed to keep on saying it, but 1 
do believe it to be the most attractive thing about any person. Absolute 
cleanliness—inside and out. Don't spare the soap and water, scrub your 
neck with a soft nailbrush, don't let blackheads get a chance to form, however 
many smuts fall upon you in your travels; keep your nails clean, keep your 
hair clean—constant brushing is better than shampooing—keep your eyes 
clean and bathed, keep your mind clean. Sunshine is the cleanest, most 
stimulating thing—get all you can of it, and let the air blow away all 
weariness. 

BY BEING LESS ASSERTIVE —don't force your will or your ideas on 
people. Don't stride mentally, walk gently. People are interested in what 
you think, but they like to be wooed into argument, not bristled into it. Don't 
be weak or vacillating, be firm, but be unassertive about it. 

BY BEING CHEERFUL —I have a secretary who always has a bright 
smile. She lightens a room by her willing cheerfulness, yet she is not one 
of those bonngly martyred cheerful people; she is just happy, and full of 
life. A nice change from the many tired, depressed people these days. 

BY NOT BEING PETTY —by knowing things don't matter unless you want 
them to. By being nice to inferiors who make mistakes, and by putting things 
into perspective and not getting fussed when you make them, yourself. If 
people forget to return borrowed things, don't make a fuss about it. It' 
doesn't really mattei. And if people misjudge you, don't let that worry you 
either. There are enough big things in life now without letting too many 
little ones be a nuisance. 

BY SMELLING NICE —of soap, fresh air and cleanness. Perfume isn't 
necessary. If you live in a town, take all the opportunity you can to hang 
your clothes in a draught to air. Send your clothes to the cleaners when 
you know they really need it; stale clothes are horrid. Get nice smelling 
soap and use all the talcum powder you can afford. 

BY BEING AS NATURAL —as possible in any circumstances. Don't force 
aflection, anger, sophistication, anything. Take things as they come. 
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Promiscuity - Warnings to Our Girls 


In time of war a lot of conventions go overboard because the country 
needs woman-power and a great many girls are forced through circumstances 
to leave home and live in strange towns where, without parental guidance, 
they became subjected to the dangers from which, under normal circumstances, 
they might be steered clear. Without the security and restraining influence 
of family and home, many of them become preys to evil influences which 
are always more in evidence in war times. 

In this new world in which they find themselves there is far too much 
brazen promiscuity, especially amongst the extreme youth of this country. It 
is the duty of everyone of us to acknowledge and face this vital problem— 
no one can afford to stand aloof from it—and do everything in our power to 
combat it. A grave responsibility lies with those who do not help young 
boys and girls to face with honesty, matters of sex. 

It is foolish to mince words when there is need of calling a spade a 
spade, and because promiscuity is a deadly peril, not only to the girls of 
to-day but to the coming generation, it is better to explain just what it means, 
both physically and mentally, if, during the war, we do not keep a balanced 
view of love and sex. 

Keeping the balanced view is hard in war-time—especially hard. The 
men you have always known have marched out of your life perhaps and 
new men are marching in. All about you the pace of living has stepped 
up and you feel the faster pulse beat in your own blood. There is a lot 
of unspoken feeling of here to-day and gone to-morrow'' that gives a queer 
excitement. 

There are many fighting men in this country—our own and those or 
other Nations. Many of these men have sacrificed careers, home-life, ties of 
friendship and love, in order to fight for the ideal of freedom. Many of them 
are miles from their homes—many, many miles. You wouldn't be a woman 
if you did not feel admiration and pity for them that is like a glow m your 
heart. You want to help them to have a good time; you want to prove 
yourself a good companion. 

Your ideas are right, but you've got to know where to draw the line at 
being a good companion. A man forms his judgment of a girl from her be¬ 
haviour. In war he hasn t the time—or the inclination—to wait and see 
if he s right. If she offers her kisses readily, he takes them. He thinks to 
himself. She knows what she's doing: she knows her way around. It's the 
kisses that make him think so. And if he believes she'll give him more than 
just kisses he'll take all he can get, and he won't have any pangs of 
conscience about being persuasive. To him it's just part of the game— 
a game she's started. Yet,, in the beginning she may have begun it all 
just out of sheer generosity or compassion for a lonely man. But he’s not to 
know that. Man, when it comes to sex, is not in the least complex. 

The tragic thing for her is that he doesn't in his heart of hearts admire 
her for giving in to him. She becomes the girl he smiles about, jokes about 
to other men, passing the word along. The legend that men don't talk is 
one created by men. They do talk about a girl they think "easy," not 
only to each other, but, appallingly, sometimes even to other women. A 
casual sneer, a shrug, an innuendo is sufficient. It sounds horrible, but it’s 
true. 
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And what is the effect on her of her indiscreet eagerness to please? 
Before she knows it she's tagged herself aB "anybody's glil." She's easy— 
in other people's eyes. And something else may have happened to her 
as well. She may have got a taste for love-making that tempts her to go 

on adding to her experiences. This often happens, because passion is a 

heady business: an appeal to the senses that is irresistible. Mostly it starts 
out of a love of admiration, a feeling of triumph because she can attract 
men. She doesn't realise that desire is kindled easily and quickly. She 
may argue that it is better to live her life fully or take second best, rather 
t than chance spinsterhood. But a man marries to establish a secure, happy 

home, and he does his best to make quite certain that the girl he asKs to 

be his wife has not been one of those who has compromised with his highest 

ideal of love. 

Then so often tragedy catches up with the girl who goes in for a casual 
affaire. It is one thing to have a baby when you are married, and both have 
a deep abiding love for one another. But quite another matter to have a 
child who is a lifelong reminder of a ghastly mistake. And let no one think 
she is too clever to fall into the trap made by her own indiscretion—cleverer 
people are doing it every day. Sooner or later, in different ways, a woman 
loses by flouting the laws of social life laid down by man living in a 
community. 

It's easy to argue. "But I'd never be such a fool as to have an affaire!" 
because given the right set of circumstances, the right mood, the right appeal, 
any woman can be just such -a fool. Unfortunately, a great many are finding 
this out. 

Unluckily there are as many wolves in uniform as there were in civilian 
clothing. Too many generous-hearted, impulsive girls fall for the insidious, 
emotional blackmail of "But I'm going overseas. . . I may be killed . . . 
yau may never see me again ... let us take what happiness we can . . , 
it is so little for you to give. . Only too true you may never see him 
again. That is what you should be afraid of. Please, before you throw 
away so much, remember the sacrifices and risks any man going to war 
makes are great and noble, but there is nothing great, noble or patriotic 
about the deadly risks he is asking you to take in entering into a shabby, 
sordid, furtive association with him. 

> "But if I ever got into that sort of a jam he would have to marry me!',' 

That's an argument which jumps easily to mind. But it's po guarantee. The 
man may have gone miles away, or he may see no reason to marry you. 
You were easily persuaded, he may argue: perhaps one or two others 

may have as easily persuaded you, too? Even the law won't always 

make such redress possible. Only recently in England there was a case pub¬ 
lished of a girl who came into court with the idea of forcing the man to 
man y her because she was going to have a baby. But the magistrate 
would not agree. He said, in effect, that there could be no happiness for 
a child with parents who had been forced to marry without love, and that it 
woula be better if her baby were brought up by the State than by anyone 
as obviously unfit to do so as she. 

Yet perhaps this girl originally surrendered herself because of an urge 
to please the man. But the magistrate saw only irresponsibility. And the 
man who was the father of her child .undoubtedly felt that as she'd given 

herself to him, she must have given herself to others. So why should he 

marry her? Why should he take on the responsibility? 

But whether or not a girl has a baby, promiscuity can cut her off 
from the chance of a happy married life. She's accessible, fair game. Men 
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may go on knowing her. desiring her, but not one in a million will have the 
courage, the faith, to love her enough to want marriage. All will argue: 

She s a sweet kid, but not for a wife. I’ve got to be sure of my wife.” 

Besides the emotional shipwrecks which promiscuity brings there is the 
very real, grave danger of disease. It's a thought that makes you shudder, 
but it is a fact that you cannot discount. When we hear from reliable clinics 
that girls between the ages of fourteen and seventeen are infected with ven¬ 
ereal disease, you don't need any more proof of this particular danger. Yet 
let us give you some. You can contract it without knowing—did you know 
that? Gonorrhoea can cause great injury to a woman's health, damaging the 
reproductive organs so that she can never have a child, and may have to 
undeigo a serious operation. Crippling and severe rheumatism may result 
from the disease. Syphillis is even more dangerous and can cause blind¬ 
ness, paralysis, deafness and even complete insanity. Worst of all. a child 
of infected parents can show signs of the disease at birth, or become blind, 
deaf oi paralysed later. These are things worth knowing before risking 
happiness and health. 

We have dealt here mainly with the dangers, moral and physical, of 
promiscuity among unmarried girls. But wives stand on even more precarious 
ground. So many of them are lonely; restless, because their husbands are no 
longer with them to keep life on the familiar, even keel. They meet other 
men and go out with them "just to relieve the monotony" and, like single 
girls, they know the same impulses. For them these impulses are still more 
difficult to resist because already knowing physical union it does not seem 
such a tremendous step to let go of chastity. Their bodies, missing the 
caresses, the tenderness of a man's love, betray them unawares. Yet the 
rsponsibility of doing so is even greater. A married woman's body is no 
longer her own to give. Even one extra-marital act, being a betrayal of their 
husbands as well as themselves, is promiscuous. And they are just as open 
to the slighting remarks, the unwanted child, the scourge of disease. The 
whole structure of their married happiness can be ruined. 

"Why don't you tell girls quite plainly not to make fools of themselves?" 
said a young fighting man not so long ago. In that brief remark he crystal¬ 
lised the disgust and bewilderment, the sickened disappointment of all decent 
men who see women flinging overboard the quality of chastity. We may 
forget but they always remember, that this single quality of chastity repre¬ 
sents the purity of mind and body which a man values and cherishes above 
all things in the girl who is, or who going to be, his wife. 

Don't make any mistake about it. Virtue always has and always will 
be woman's greatest possession; the corner stone of her happiness; her ful¬ 
filment as a wife and mother. So many girls, especially the inexperienced, 
have the impression that it takes social cleverness to create desire in men, 
and that to do so is proof of their charms. The plain fact is that any girl 
who is not utterly repulsive can create a physical urge in a man. And the 
equally plain and ugly truth is that she gains nothing either way, because 
if she yields he despises her, and if she refuses him he knows only an angry 
contempt. 

It is the girl who can inspire love in a man, a deep, abiding and chival¬ 
rous love, who is worthy of admiration as a woman. You can only hope to 
do this if you put your full value on yourself as a person, keeping your¬ 
self for real love, spuming cheap, easy-to-get imitations. 

Somebody once said, "A fool learns from his own experience, but a wise 
man learns from the mistakes of others." This is one place where an intelli¬ 
gent woman cannot afford to make her own mistakes. 
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Beauty and the Bath 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain . . . 

But don't you worry about getting wet. Hold up your face to the sky, 
because a shower can do your complexion nothing but good. 

Remember the lovely clear skins most country girls have and be thank, 
ful for Nature's free beauty treatment. 

If you are able, collect rainwater from the roof, filter it and splash 
your face with it every day becauses you can have nothing more beneficial 
to the skin. And save rainwater for your shampoos, too, because rainwashed 
hair gleams like silk and is soft to 1 the touch. 

But don't think that only "heavenly rain" can make you lovely—because 
your ordinary tub can be a beauty bath, too. 

An all-over friction with a soapy bath mitt while you are in the tub 
is excellent for refining and softening the grain of the skin, and if you knit 
the mitt in fine white string your skin will tingle deliciously, and rough 
patches wih be a thing of the past. 

To treat those hateful little "goosey" pimples, that pop up here, there 
and everywhere, dip your string mitt in salt, and rub the affected parts with 
this while the skin is still dry. Soak nicely in hot water afterwards, dry care¬ 
fully, then dust with talcum powder. 

If you are feeling tired or "frayed" after a difficult day, a warm bath 
will help soothe you. Put a towel at the bottom of the bath to prevent your¬ 
self from slipping under the water, blow air into an empty rubber hot-water 
bottle (if you are lucky enough to have one!) and tuck this behind your head 
for a cushion, then lie back, close your eyes and relax for fifteen minutes. 

Dry yourself carefully afterwards, then rest in a darkened room for half 
an hour, and you will feel wonderfully refreshed. 

A borax-and-soda bath prepared in the following way is excellent for 
slimming: 

Add to a really hot bath a quarter of a pound of sodium carbonate and 
two ounces of borax. Lie back and relax in this for a quarter of an hour, but 
keep adding more hot water as the bath cools. 

The final part of the treatment is a brisk rub down with a dry bath towel 
which you have previously rinsed through a strong solution of salt and water. 
Now go to bed to avoid catching cold, and don't give yourself more than three 
such slimming baths a week—more might be weakening. 

If you have a horror of soap and water on your complexion, remember 
that this method of cleansing will have far less disastrous effects than some 
of the war-time "nameless" cold creams. 

The dry skin should be massaged gently with a lather of special baby 
soap, and for the oily skin a good pinch of borax can be added to the wash¬ 
ing water. 

A soap-and-water wash, then a good steam over a jug of hot water and 
a final rub with kitchen salt is an excellent once-a-week treatment for the 
coarse skin that has both open pores and blackheads. This will cleanse the 
skin deeply and free the pores from clogged matter. 

Salty water of course, makes an excellent eye-wash, and if you run 
out of your pet dentifrice your teeth can be cleaned quite admirably with 
salt and water. 

If you are-lucky enough to have a refrigerator, here is another excellent 
beauty treatment which you can try, and it is a splendid tonic to the skin: 

All you do is wring out a small face towel in cold water, cover your 
face with it, then massage briskly over the covered part with a lump of ice. 
The feeling is really delicious. 
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~ r ■' Stockings 


Fig. I .—Cut off the bottom 
portion of the foot 


T HERE comes a time in the life of every pair of stockings when further 
mending seems impossible. But if the leg part is still sound, it is 
quite an easy matter to start stockings on a second life by re-footing them, 
and this is what we shall have to do as new stockings are so strictly rationed. 

Lisle thread or cashmere stockings can be re-footed completely with 
little time and trouble; but owing to the tendency of silk stockings to ladder, 
it would be as well not to attempt the same methods with them until some 
proficiency has been attained. * 

To mend one pair of stockings, the better portions of another pair are 
required, so make a practice of keeping the legs of worn out stockings for 
this purpose. 

Insert the point of a pair of scissors in the side seam of the foot and 
cut off the foot of the stocking as shown in Fig. 1, stopping short at the heel. 
Cut across the seam at the heel and upwards in the shape shown in the 
diagram. In cutting this, the 
worn parts should be removed, 
but consideration should be 
given to the position of the join, 
for if possible this should not 
show above the shoe. Split 
down the back seam of the heel 
piece that has been removed. 

Nov/ take stock of the toe and 
if the upper portion is worn, re¬ 
move this also. 

The worn pieces should be 
used as patterns. Split open the 
leg seam of a disused stocking 
and lay it flat, then pin the pat¬ 
terns on, using the strongest part 
of the old stocking. As the foot 
of a woollen stocking has usually 
shrunk by the time it gets to this 
stage of wear, allow ample turn¬ 
ings for the new foot. 
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Join for 
toe 


Draw round the 
patterns with tail¬ 
or's chalk, leaving 
Jin. turnings, then 
cut out carefully. 

For the actual 
sewing use Sylko 
to match the shade 
of stockings and 
sew as much as 
possible with the 
sewing machine. 

Tack together the seam down the back of 
the new heel piece, and then either machine it 
or backstitch by hand. Now press open the 
seam, using a warm iron, and after tacking 
down each side of the seam, work a loose 
herring-bone stitch over the raw edges. 

Now attach the small triangular patch that 
forms the top of the toe, machining into posi¬ 
tion as before and fastening down the raw 
edges. 

Last of all join the bottom of the foot to the 
stocking, pinning two seams together at the 
back and keeping it a good round shape at the toe. Care should be taken 
not to pull or stretch the work. When all the seams have been trimmed 
and sewn, press on the wrong side, using a damp cloth. 


With this method of re-footing it is necessary to notice that none of the 
joins come over the toe joints as discomfort may be experienced with 
sensitive feet. Otherwise the flattened seam should not be any more notice¬ 
able than the usual stocking seam. 

For those who wear the tops of the toes out only this portion may be 
replaced without removing the bottom of the foot. 


KNITTED STOCKINGS OR SOCKS 

The knitted socks worn by children and servicemen can have the whole 
foot re-knitted when this is worn out, but so often it is only the heel position 
that becomes worn and frayed, the foot remaining intact. 

This heel portion may be re-knitted as follows. Cut away the worn 
portion about the hole and unravel the wool until a straight edge is ob¬ 
tained at the top of the hole. Pick up the stitches on a steel knitting 
needle of a suitable size; then using matching wool, knit across these 
stitches working with a knit stitch on the right side and a purl stitch on the 
wrong. To strengthen the heel a length of cotton may be knitted in or the 
heel may be knitted double. 

When the worn portion has been 
replaced, unravel the wool at the 
bottom edge until a straight line of 
loops is obtained and graft the 
knitting together. 

The two loose sides should now 
be sewn in carefully from the wrong 
side, making the edge firm and as 
unnotictable as possible. 
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Books That Will Solve Your Problems 

BOOKS FOR MOTHERS, MARRIED WOMEN AND THOSE 
CONTEMPLATING MARRIAGE 


THE POCKET DOCTOR. Bound in board cover. A concise guide to the 
home treatment of common ailments and simple accidents with valuable pre¬ 
scriptions, nursing hints, etc. Gives in handy form and in a manner which 
can readily be understood, such simple remedies, prescriptions and hints as 
may be safely employed by anyone who cannot, at the moment, call in a 
doctor or whose ailment is hardly of so serious a nature as to render neces¬ 
sary, the presence of a practitioner. A very valuable book for aiding the 
sick in the home treatment of simple diseases and accidents. At the same 
time is has been thought advisable for the sake of those in the household 
who may hav to attend cases of a more serious nature and for those who 
may reside in places where medical aid may be difficult to procure, to include 
accounts of the symptoms, treatment, etc., of the more serious complaints. 
Much more than a First Aid Book, Price, 8/6, postage paid. 

* 

HOW LIFE BEGINS. A splendid little book, bound in stiff board cover. 
Especially suitable for parents, teachers, and others whose duty it is to train 
children to take a right and sensible attitude towards sex. It is written In 
a simple, straightforward way for children—one that all parents, guardians 
and teachers, interested in the proper education of children on the question 
of sex, should study. The treatment is logical and simple and the book can 
safely be put into a child's hands. Many illustrations. Price, 4/6. 

THE TEACHING OF SEX. Bound in board cover. The question of Sex 
instruction not merely for children and adolescents but also for adults, has 
become a matter of urgent national importance. The ramifications of sex 
problems affect almost every aspect of human life. Few factors in human 
life cause so much suffering and misery as sex. The great need is to teach 
young people the elementary facts of Sex—to give them a healthy and whole¬ 
some attitude to the functions of sex and so promote proper relationships be¬ 
tween the sexes. This excellent book will help parents and others in their 
task. Price, 4/6. postage paid. 

HOW I SHOULD TELL MY CHILD—A small booklet which, as the title 
suggests, will show parents what to tell their little ones who ask embarrass¬ 
ing questions such as "where did I come from?" or "what does being born 
mean?"—embarrassing to those who do not know how, when or what to tell 
their little ones. This little publication will help mothers to enlighten their 
small children in a simple and exquisite manner. Price, 1/*, post paid. 

CHILDREN'S AILMENTS. An indispensable book in every home where 
there are children. It gives full details on the care and treatment of child¬ 
ren, including diagnosis and suggestions on home nursing. An invaluable 
book for mothers and prospective mothers. Price, 3/6, postage paid. 

SPECIAL! The Isabel Reed BIBLE STORY BOOK. Something entirely new 
in Bible Story Books. Just what mothers and fathers—yes, and boys and girls 
—have been longing for—129 charming stories, ranging over the whole 
Bible. Scores of full page illustrations in outline with suggestions for colour- 
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mg. Coloured illustrations—Maps—Bible Games and Puzzles. A choice selec¬ 
tion of children's prayers and hymns. A TREASURE HOUSE FOR EVERY 
HOME. 

The Isabel Reed Book of Bible Stories is something new. It is written, 
printed and published in New Zealand for New Zealand homes. There are 
numerous illustrations, including pictures by New Zealand artists—some are 
in colour. 

Boys and girls will revel in these 129 captivating stories, all newly told 
for boys and girls of to-day and of interest to grown-ups, as well as child¬ 
ren. The illustrations are mainly in outline, ready for colouring, if desired 
and suggestions are given for colour schemes. 

The Isabel Reed is more than a book of Bible Stories. It contains a selec¬ 
tion of specially written children's prayers, some children's hymns, maps, Bible 
games and Bible puzzles. It is, in fact, quite a set of useful books in one. It 
is a book that will be treasured by today's parents and children and will be 
handed down to the next generation. It is a book of which children will 
never grow tired. It is a real treasure house to parents who want to give 
their boys and girls what leaders of all Christian nations are agreed is of 
vital importance—Christian home training. Teachers and the clergy will 
find it very useful. It s having a very large sale. Five hundred pages. 
Price, 20/-, post free. 

Coming Soon 

Now in course of preparation and available in a few weeks is a very 
fine Marriage Manual dealing with the mental and physical side of Sex life 
and designed particularly for young married people. This will be an excep¬ 
tionally fine book. 

Another Marriage Book in course of preparation, the price of which will 
be 4/6, postage paid, is one which will relate to sex instruction for the' 
adolescent. 

Those who are interested in either of the above books will be sent a 
brief description of their contents as soon as such is available. Please indi¬ 
cate which of the books will interest you. 

N.B.: Kindly remit by postal note, or if sending a cheque, add 6d for 
bank exchange, if drawn outside Auckland city. 

THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 

P.O. Box 2089 - - AUCKLAND 







Vitamin D makes 
Healthy Teeth 


The calcium and phosphorus in milk can make healthy teeth and 
bones only if our bodies are supplied with Vitamin D. Nature 
makes this substance within us when the sun shines on our skin; 
but in winter, with less sun and more clothes, we go short of 
Vitamin D unless we add it to our diet. Greenwell’s A plus D 
Vitamin Oil contains, in addition to Vitamin D, Vitamin A to 
build resistance to winter’s ills; and Greenwell’s 
A plus D oil contains these vitamins in their 

most concentrated form. _ ## t 

Ask your chemist for 


HIGH POTENCY, 



Made under laboratory control by R. GreenWell Ltd., Beaumont Street, Auckland. 
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